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NATIONAL AFFATR §, 
For JANUARY, 1789. 
[From the ENGLisu Review.] 
SITUATION OF GREAT-BRITAIN. 


HE fituation of Great-Britain, during the three laf 
months, forms a memorable epoch in hiftory, and mutt 

be regarded as an object more interefling to the nation than 
even the revolution in America. Within this fhort, but event- 
ful period, the friends of their country have not only had the 
mortification to behold their amiable fovereign deprived of the 
capacity of exercifing the fanéctions of the crown, but the mot 
determined oppofition exerted, as ufual, to obftruct the fettle- 
ment of the government. In all emergencies of a fimilar na- 
ture, it is undeniably evident, from the whole concurring tefti- 
mony of the national annals, that the right of nominating a 
regent pertains entirely to the people; and that noperfon, 
however nearly related to the crown, pofleflvs even the flightett 
pretentions to fuch a ftation, without the politive appointment 
of the two legiflative affemblics. It has been afferted, nevere 
thelefs, in contradiction to tiis manifeft rule of the fate, that 
the heir apparent, when of fall age, had an iadefeafible right, 
in fuch circumflances, to aflame the fovereign authority ; and 
when the foundation of this argument was reiuted, with all the 
united force of legal analogy and hiftorical precedents, its abet- 
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tors next had recourfe to the qualifying fabterfuge, that an az. 
judication of parliament, however, was neceffary to confirm the 
authority of theregent. 


QUESTION OF RIGHT. 


The Queftion of Right was ftarted immediately after the 
meeting of the two Houfes of Parliament ; and, to the immor- 
tal honour of the fervants of the crown, it was not relinquifhed 
as an abftract propofition of no importance to the public, but 
was contefted with a firmnefs becoming men who were actuated 
by an inviolable regard to the liberties and conftitution of their 
country. By the magnanimous conduct of thofe minifters, and 
the majority of the two Houfes of Parliament, this important 
queftion was, afier the moit mature inveftigation, and in fpite of 
all the efforts of oppofition to the contrary, determined in fas 
vour of the people. Nor is it unworthy of remark, as a fingu- 
ar coincidence, that the day of this celebrated decifion was 
precifeiy the hundredth anniverfary of that renowned epoch 
which eltablifhed the liberties of. the nation by the folemn re 
cognition of the Bill of Rights, that palladiam of Britith free- 
dom, and everlatting monument of its glory. 


RESTRICTIONS. 


The jaft determination of the queftion of right, however, 
would prove but a weak fecarity for the defence of the confti- 
tution, at the prefent crifis, were it not followed by competent 
reftrictions, which may preferve, as entire as poffible, the dig- 
nity and happinefs of the fovereign, and the interefts of the 
nation. The idea of invefting the regent with the whole of 
the monarchial power, is repugnant to every principle both of 
juftice and political expediency, Would it be either juft or ex- 
pedient to facrifice the intrinfic prerogatives of the crown, t> 
the will, perhaps the caprice, of a temporary delevate, who, in 
the ardour of mifgvided youth, and in the novelty of power, 
might lavifh, in afew weeks, fach honours, and employments, 
and donations, as would exhauft, during many future years, the 
fources of royal munificence, and plunge our gracious fovereign, 
on the refloration of his health, into inextricable embarraff- 
ment? Shall it be falfely urged, againft all reftrictions, that 
they will debilitate the executive government, when every nes 
ceflary channel is lett open for the exercife of the regeut’s au- 
thority ? He wil) not have the power of creating Peers ; but 
what detriment can refult to the public from this fo much mags 
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nified reftriftion ? The power of conferring the honours of 
Peerage is, indeed, not only a falutary, but indepenfable pre- 
rogative of the crown; as, without its exiltence, one of the 
conftitutional branches of the legiflature would, in procefs of 
time, become extinét. But, becaufe fuch a prerogative is ne« 
ceflary in the conftitution, will any one affirm that a temporary 
fufpenfion of it can in the leaft degree affect the interefts of the 
nation? In what obfcure region of the empire exilt thofe mea 
who, we are given to underitand, have a claim to fenatorial 
diftin&tion in their country ? Men who have merited, without 
obtaining, this envied meed of Peerage, from a fovereign pare 
ticularly difpofed to the retribution of important and eminent 
fervices ? If, as feems moft probable, they are ranged ander the 
banners of oppofition, they are men whole pretenfions to public 
virtue it will not be eafy to admit ; men, whofe labours have 
been conftantly exerted, not in fupport of the dignity of the 
fovereign, and the interefts of the nation, but in one uniform 
and unprincipled repugnancy to all the meafures and objects of 


government. 
EXPEDIENCY OF THE RESTRICTIONS. 


Reftritions upon the authority of the regent, in the prefent 
circumftances, mutt appear, to all impartial men, to be a mea- 
fure of indifpenfable expediency. While he is prohibited from 
granting Peerages and patent places, and thrutting intrufive 
fervants into the moft fecret recefles of the royal houfehold, he 
will, as has already been obferved, enjoy all the power that is 
neceflary for conducting the affairs of the ftate; and to defire 
any greater portion of the prerogatives of the crown, would 
betray a degree of impatience to alcend the throne prematurely. 
He will enjoy power, which, if exercifed with prudeace, will 
procure him not only the univerfal efteem of the nation, but, ia 
a fhort time, it is to be hoped, the approbation of his royal 
progenitor; but, if ufed with indifcretion, may terminate ia 
confequences alike fatal to his owa future repofe and fame, and 
€ecifive of his Majeity’s calamity. 


SITUATION OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Never, perhaps, was the fituation of a Prince more delicate 
than thatof the Prince of Wales at the prefent crifis ; but never, 
at the fame time, was there any fituation, in which the proper 
line of condu& could be more clearly pointed out, or where any 


deviation from it would be either more important ur more blames 
T 2 able. 
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able. Serrounded at prefent, as tsfeppoled, by the leaders of a 
defperate party, who, regardlefs of the duty which he owes 
both ‘to his royal parent and his country, endeavour to prattife 
on the facility of his difpofition to puth themfelves again into 
power ; if anhappily he fhould give way to their folicitation 
or artifices, he may expeét to incor, immediately, either the 
general impotation of an unworthy Prince, or the defpicable 
character of a weak one. It never will be forgotten that thofe 
men attempted, when formerly in office, to violate the confti- 
tution of the ftate ; and through the whole of their condud, 
both before and fince that period, have maintained an unre. 
mitting oppofition to the interefts of their country. If, on the 
contrary, he fhould-continue the prefent minifters, who are not 
only the choice of his royal father, but have procared, as having 
merited, the univerfal confidence of the people, he will obtaia 
the honourable diftin@ion of thofe glorious Princes whom hittory 
delights to celebrate. Let him refle& that the prefent minitters, 
by the wifdom of their conduct, both in domeftic and forciga 
affairs, have, is the fhort {pace of five years, raifed the nation, 
rom the lowelt flate, to an envied pitch of profperity ; and, to 
add to their fame, bave, at this extrnordinary crifis, difplayed 
fuch an attachment to the principles of the conttitution, and 
foch zeal for the interefts both of their fowercign and their 
country, as maft more than ever endear them to the public grati- 
tude and efteem ; which are teftified not only ‘by the numerous 
addreffes from the different parts of the nation, bat by the 
fhameful refources praétifed by dppofition to fapprefs this ho- 
novrable acknowledgment of the general fentiments of the 
people. Thofe approved minifiers may retire from the cabinet, 
if fuch, in an evil hoor, thould really be the will of the regent; 
but the difmiffion of fuch men will throw upon him an impu- 
tation not very confiflent with the principles either of filial 
piety or patriotifm ; and the nation will long to behold the 
jetting rays of a delegated power, which could exhibit, in its 
crient period, fach portentous prefages of a dark and difaftroas 
adminiftration. The prefent crifis will determine with all the 
world, whether the character of the Prince of Wales thall be 
configned to fame, or the fhades of everlafting difgrace ; and 
according as he now atts, will he be compared by tature hilto- 
rians, to the glorious example of a Titus, or the execrated 
model of a Nero! 


iw eR & 4.58.2 
What will be the conduét of Ireland, oa the prefent occafion, 


we thall not take upon us to determine. It wiil depend, as ai 
other 
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other times, on the temper and prevalence of party. But though 
Ireland is become an independent kingdom, it continues to be 
governed bya Lord Lieutenant as formerly ; and this officer 
being nominated by the King of Great-Britain, or, in his room, 
by the regent, there feems to be no reafon for any particular 
refolations of the Irith Parliament on this important emergeacys 


BELLIGERENT POWERS. 


The only military operation continued through the wiater, 
feems to be the fiege of Oczakow, which has at lait been ree 
duced, by a fatal accident, to fubmit to the arms of Ruffia. 
This important event, as it lays the Euxine open to the naval 

wer of that nation, cannot fail of deeply affecting the ine 
terefts of the Ottoman Court ; and, whether peace fhould en- 
fue, or the war be profecuted with vigour, it will throw ao un- 
expected, and perhaps decifive acvantage, into the fcale of the 


Imperial allies. 
EMPEROR. 


The unfortunate Emperor, with his prepofterous policy, has 
at length determined to wreck, upon his fubjects of Brabant, 
that unprovoked vengeance which he has for twelve months been 
attempting in vain to pour apon the dominions ot Turkey. The 
people of that province having refufed to pay the taxes impofed 
upon them for the fupport of the prefent war, he formally de« 
votes them to deftruétion ; and, the better to accomplith his 
«purpofe, has revoked not only the amneity formerly granted in 
their favour, but the {till more inviolable obligations of an oath, 
‘by which he folemnly bound himfeli to protect them. The in- 
confiftency of this conduét is the more glaring, when it is ree 
membered that the chief reafon afligued for the hoitilities againit 
the Turks was profeiled co be motives of religion, Woaat faith 
can be placed hereafter in the treaties of a Prince who taus fae 
grantly violates the moft facred obligation amongft mea ? 








Tbe TRYING SITUATION: 4 Moral Tule. 
[Continued from page 136, and concluded.] 


OON after his marriage, Belmont carried his bride down 

to his feat inthe north of England, and Harriot was not 

a little pleafed at its being in that part of the kingdom, as 

Romney’s military engagements rendered his pre(eace neceflary 

in an oppofite diretion, From the journey itielf ihe received 
no 
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no fmall pleafure: the change of air, and the variety of ob 
jeas the beheld, contributed to raife her {pirits and to amofe 
her mind ; while the tender, as well as polite attentions of her 
uxorious companion, made her almoft forget that fhe loved 
Romney—made her fincerely with that fhe could love him in 
the fame manner. 

Having walked one very fine autumnal’ morning, for fome 
time in the park adjoining to her hoafe, Harriot accidentally 
ftruck her foot againft aclump of wood, and felt fo much pain 
from the blow, that fhe was obliged to fit down upon the neareft 
bench toher, not being in acondition to proceed. Growing 
tolerably eafy, however, in a few minates, fhe was jult going 
to rife, when fhe beheld, upon his knees before her, the very 
man whom fhe leaft expected, and whofe appearance, indeed, 
the, at that inftant, dreaded. 

Romney,in the moft graceful knecling attitude to beima- 
gined, mace fo many elegant apologies for his intrufion, and, 
prefiing her hand to his lips, implored her pardon in a manner 
fo exceedingly infinuating, that the found herfelf in a very try- 
ing fituation ; and in this fituation fhe was, before the could 
recover from her firft furprize, plunged into a ftate of fill 
greater perplexity, by the appearance of—her huiband. Mr, 
Belmont having that very morning been to vifit a neighbour- 
ing gentleman, concerning the purchafe of a piece of ground 
which he wanted for the enlargement of his own domains, was 
informed by him, after the bufinefs between them was adjutted, 
that a Capt. Romney was come into the neighbourhood. He 
then proceeded in the following manner: ** Do you know any 
thing of him ?”—** I know him well enough,” faid Belmont, 
** to defireno acquaintance with him, as I am pretty fure he 
would not feruple to debauch your daughter.” 

** Or your wife,” replied the other, haftily, ** and I would 
have you keep a good look out.” 

** Look out ! What do you mean by that? We donot fo 
much as vifit; he can, therefore, have no pretenfions to come 
to my hcufe.” 

Such a licentious fellow as he is, will always find pretenfions 
to get into any man’s honfe ; and as he has boaltingly declared 
in public, that Mrs. Belmont his given him the moit flattering 
proofs of her partiality in his favour, you cannot, | think, be 
too much on your guard againi him.” 

Here they were interrupted, and Mr. Belinont foon afterwards 
tcok his leave. 

Full of what he had heard, he returned towards his own 
houfe, and nct finding Harriot at home, made enquiries after 

her 
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her with unvfual eagernefs, When he was told at laft, that fhe 
had been feen by one of the fervants in the park with a gen- 
tleman in regimentals, he ftarted, as if he had faddenly felt the 
eleftrical fhock.—To the park he was now carried by an irrefil= 
tible impulfe, and there—let the reader imagine what he there 
endured, at the fight of Romney, at the fect of his Harriot. 

Haftily forming conjectures very unfavourable to her whofe 
irreproachable conduct from the day of her marriage, had ex- 
claded all fafpicions injurious to her honour, he, with too much 
precipitation, opbraided her for having admitted a man of fuch 
a character to fuch familiarities with her. 

Confcious of her innocence, but totally incapable of ex- 
plaining the caufe of that fituation which had fo much alarmed 
him, fhe fat rooted on the bench, and deprived of the power 
of {peech. 

Not fo rooted, nor fo incapable of {peaking, was the captain. 
Up he fprong at the enemy’s approach, and, ftuag by the 
refle€tion upon his character in Belmont’s addrefs to his falfely- 
fafpefted wife, told him, with fome afperity in his language, 
that if he thought himfelf aggrieved by the fituation in which 
he found her, on his account, he was ready to give him the 
fatisfation of a gentleman, and theo coolly turning upon his 
heel, walked away, finging the laft line of a fanza frongly 
pointed againft fufpicious hufbands. 

Belmont, provoked at the cool infolence of Romney’s bee 
haviour, and painfully convinced by Harriot’s filence (entirely 
miflaking the caufe of it) that fhe had granted the captain fae 
vours, to which he alone had a right, afked her with che fterne 
nefs of a fevere judge at the Old Bailey, what fhe had to fayin 
her defence ? 

Rouzed by the neceffity fhe was now under to remove pree 
judices very injurious to her reputation, Harriot, with a dignity 
in her manner, which fhe derived from the con{cioufnefs of her 
conjogal virtue, affured her alarmed hutband, that her fidelity 
to him had ever remained unfhaken, however unfavourable the 
appearances of that morning had been ; adding, that the ine 
terview with Capt. Romoey was equally unexpected, and une 
defired, and that if he, after fuch a declaration, entertained any 
doubts of her conftancy to him, he did her the higheft injuftice. 

With the firmnefs at the beginning of this {peech Belmont 
was flaggered, with the foftened articulation, at the clofe of it, 
he was melted; and a fhower of tears immediately falling 
from thofe eyes for which he had at firit paflionately admired 
her, affected him to fuch a degree, that he tenderly raifed her 
from the ground, and while he acknowledged himfelf thoroughly 

convinced 
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convinced of her innocence, ** mingled tears with his em- 


braces.” They then returned to the houferas bappy as a mare 


sied pair could be, after having their minds fo violently dif. 


turbed, 
Mrs. Belmont, foon after her return to her own apartment, 


in the fullnefs of her joy, arifing from the revival of her haf.» 


band’s confidence in her,’had recourfe to a mancavre, which 
will be praifed, or condemned, according to the difpofitions of 


thofe who read this pagee———She fat down, and wrote the: 


following billet. 


** Mrs. Belmont moft earneftly intreats Capt. Romney not» 


to make any attempts to fpeak to her, wherever he fees her, bat 


to avoid coming in her way as much as poffible, and to forget’ 


that there is fuch 2 women in: the world, if he has the leaft re. 


gard for her peace. He cannot be ata lofs for the motives» 


which urge herto make this requeft, and: if. he withes to be 
thought a man of true honour, he will réadily comply with 
it. But whatever he may think of his, the will ever confider 
her honour as too facred to be fported with.”’ 

Having difpatched this billet by her own fervant, and ordered 
him to make the moft diligent enquiries after Captain Romney 
in the neighbourhood, that it might be put into his hands with- 
out delay, fhe wentin fearch of Mr, Belmont, in whofe eyes 
fhe now appeared to additional advantage, and they {pent the 
etening together with the ftrongeft demonftrations of mutual 
fatisfaétion, 

The fervant whom Harriot had commiffiored to deliver her 
billet to captain Romney, endeavoured to gaia his firlt in- 
telligence at the very houfe in‘ which his mailer had been fo 
much alarmeS in the morning, about him. Mr. Damin, upon 
hearing Romney’s name mentioned, while he was ficting in his 
parlour, came out, impelled by a cariofity not to berefifted, 
on bis friend’s account, and when he had dire&ted Mrs. Bel- 
mont’s fervant (after fome cloie interrogations) to the apart- 
ments which the captain occupied, confidered how he fhould 
aft with regard to the difcovery he had made. When he had 
rominated, for fome time upon the affair, (concerning which he 
would have given bimfelf notrouble, if he had not ielt himfelf 
very much hurt at the thoughts of his friend’s beiog fo uns 
defervedly ufed by a woman whom he loved with an extravas 
gance of aff €tion,) * he refolved to go carly the next morning, 
and acquaint him with the clandeftine corre{pondence carried 
on between Harriot and the captain. 

Mr. Dawin tound the Belmonts at breakfaft, and to atl ape 


pearance, as happy a couple as Hymen ever united. He fecretly 
fighed 
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fighed to think of the interroption he was going to give to the 
felicity of the moment; but he refervec his unwelcome in- 
telligence till Mrs. Belmont left the room. He then informed 
hisfriend of what he had himéelf feen, a letter addreffed to 
captain Romney by his wife’s hand, committed to the care of 
her fervant. 4 

It is impoffible to defcribe the effe&% which this new flroke 
had upon Belmont. All his former fofpicions crouded into his 
mind—He was not, however, harried by the refentment which 
thofe fefpicions rekindled in his bofom, to act with precipitance, 
He determined to tzke no.notice of what Damin had com- 
municated tohim, bet to fet out in qaeft of Romney, and to 
infit wpon his producing the letter he had received from his 
Harriot. This determination he even concealed from his well- 
Gefigning intelligencer, and foon after his departure, having 
firtt obtained information with regard to the captain’s temporary 
head.quatters, proceeded to them, more agitated than he had 
ever been im his life. 

Not far from the fpot'to which he had been dire&ted, he met 
the man he then moft wifhed to fee, and immediately, without 
any ceremonious introduction, demanded the letter which he 
had received from his faithlefs, unworthy wife, the preceding 
evening. 

Romney, not having been ofed to fuch cavalier treatment, 
returned a fharp and petulant anfwer, accompanied with a pes 
remptory denial. Belmont, on the other hand, feeling him. 
felf as deeply interefted in Harriot’s letter, as Othello was in 
Defdemona’s bandkerchief, repeated his demand, with re. 
— energy, acd infifted upon being pat into the poffeflion 
of it. 

Matual provocations were now carried to fuch a pitch, that 
itwas mutually agreed between them to decide the point of 
honour with the fword the next day, They were, both, punce 
tual to their appointment, and both of them fought with equal 
fpirit,—-with anoble fpirit, if they had exerted it againit the 
enemics of their couatry—but not with equal fkill, Belmont, 
tho’ no foldier, was an exceeding good fencer, and after having 
exhibited many ftriking proofs of his dexterity, difarmed his 
antagonilt : but not tll be had given him a dangerous wound. 

Romney, now difgraced, and wounded, by his adverfary, 
beheld himfelf in anew light, ‘* [ am fufficiently punifhed, 
faid he, for my licentioufoefs, and my indifcretion, my pre- 
{umption and my pride; 1 am afhamed of what I have done to 
difturb the bhappinefs of an amiable pair, and hope that the 
conteflion I am going to make will reflore you and your exem- 
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plary Harriot to the full enjoyment of your conjugal felicity,—« 
Mrs. Belmont is, I verily believe, one of the mott virtuous of 
women: fhe neverin the Jeaft encouraged me to fuppofe that 
I might take improper liberties with her, while the was Mifs 
Henley, and as to the fituation in which yoo furprized me in 
your park with her, you have nothing to fear fromit. With 
refpeti to the letter which you, fufficiently alarmed, demanded, 
and which I, impertinently provoking, refufed—Here it is (pres 
fenting it to him). If the perafal of it tends to heal the 
wounds which I have made in your mind, I fhall be perfeQly 
eafy about that which I have received from your fword.” 

By this fpeech, delivered in a manner which ftamped veracity 
upon it, Belmont’s refentment was totally extinguifhed, and 
he immediately made, the fignal for the two gentlemen, who at 
their joint requeft, had waited, as feconds, at no great diftance 
from the fcene of aétion, to advance. By them Romney was 
conducted to his own apartment—Belmont then returned home, 
after having taken a very friendly leave of his opponent. 

The perufal of Harriot’s billet had the withed-for effe& upon 
him, and the domeflic happinefs which he from that day en- 
joyed with his Harriot was more exquifite, perhaps, than if it 
had never been interrupted. ‘The birth of an heir to his eftate, 
in a few months afterwards, healed all the wounds which 
jealoufy had made, andthe recovery of Romney inflicted no 
new ones in their flead. 





Some Account of Dr. Edmund Law, the late worthy and 
ingenious Bifbop of Cariifle. 


by his exalted flation in the church, than for his excel- 
lent theological writings, was born in 1702, in the parith of 
Cartmel, in Lancafhire. His father was a clergyman, defcended 
from a family which had been fituated at Afkham in Weftmores 
land. He received his education at the {chools of Car:mel! and 
Kendal, from the latter of which he was fent to St. Jorn’s 
coliege, in Cambridge. In 1723, be took his degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts; in 1727, that of Mafter of Arts; and, in the 
fame year, he was ele&ted Fellow of Chrilt college. In 1737 
he was prefented, by the univerfity, to the rectory of Grey 
floke, in Cumberland, where, in 1779, he went to refide ; 
and, in 1743, he was appointed archdeacon of Carlifle. In 
3749, he took his degree of doctor of divinity ; and, in 4754, 

he 


“. 2 venerable prelate, who has been lefs diflinguithed 
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he was cle€ted mafter of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, and 
ferved the office of vice chancellor; in 1760, he was elected 
priacipal librarian, and, in 1764, profeffor of cafuiftical divinity. 
In 1763, he was preferred to the archdeaconry of Stafford- 
fhire, and to a prebend in the chorch of Litchfield, by his 
friend, Dr. Cornwallis, late archbithop of Canterbury, and then 
bifhop of Litchfield and Coventry, who had been his — 
In 1764, a prebend of Lincoln, and, in 1767, the twelfth fta 

of the chorch of Durham, were conferred upon him by the 
intereft of the late duke of Neweaftle ; and, in 1769, he was 
promoted to the fee of Carlifie, at the unfolicited recommendas 
tion of the duke of Grafton. : 

From this recapitulation of preferments, which a long life 
of laborious ufefulnefs fo well merited, we muft now turn to 
his theological writings. Dr. Law was firft known to the pub- 
lic, in 1729, by a tranflation of archbifhop King’s ‘* Effay on 
the Origin of Evil,” with notes, in which moft of the import- 
ant topics of natural religion are introduced. In 1734, he 
publifhed ** An Enquiry into the Ideas of Space, Time, Im- 
menfity, aud Eternity ;” and, in 1745, ‘* Confiderations on 
the Theory of Religion ;”” to which are added, ‘* Reflections 
on the Life and Chara&ter of Chrift; a Dilcourfe of the Na- 
ture and End of Death under the Chriftian Covenant; and an 
Appendix concerning the Ule of the Word Soud or Spirit in 
Holy Scripture, and the State of the Dead thete defcribed.” 
Befides thefe large works, he publifhed a traét upon the nature 
and end of catechifing ; feveral pieces in the controverfy con- 
Cerning an intermediate ftate ; and, in 4744, a pamphlet en- 
titled, ** Confiderations onthe Propriety of requiring a Sub- 
icription to Articles of Faith.” 

During the early part of his refidence in the aniverfity, Dr. 
Lawenjoyed the friendfhip of the late eminent Dr, Jortin ; 
for many years, he carried on a correfpondence with Dr, Hart 
ley, on the fubje&t of that author’s celebrated work, ** The 
Theory of Man;” and he preferved a long intimacy with 
archdeacon Blackburne, the celebrated author of ** The Cone 
feffional.” With thefe excellent perfons he was united in an 
anxious and diligent fearch after evangelical and moral trath, 
and in a cordial love of civil and religious liberty. He died at 
his feat at Rofe Caftle, in Cumberland, on the 14th of Aug. 
1787, inthe 85th year of his age ; leaving three fons, viz. 
the prefent bilhop of Clonfert ; Law, efq; who ranks as 
king’s counfel ; and the Rev. Geo. Law, vicar of Torpenhow, 


in Cumberland. 
U 2 This 
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This great and good man was endued with excellent parts, 
extenfive learning, and great integrity. He had a fweet, be. 
nevolent, and Chriftian difpofition ; in converfation modeft, 
ingenuous, and free; in a word, he was an honour to hig 
coantry, and to the univerfity in which he prefided, 





THE incident to which the following letter relates, firt men- 
tioned in a London paper, having becn mach talked of, 
and greatly mifreprefented, we think our readers will be 
pleafed to read the following authentic ftatement of it, by 
the Rev. Mr. Caleb Evans, of Briftol. 


4 remarkable Anecdote. 


AVING received many letters from different parts of 

the kingdom, in confequence of an infertion in your 

paper of the 14th inft. of a letter from Dorchefer, in which my 

name is introduced, I know no other way of anfwering my 

correfpondents and putting an end to numerous enquiries, than 

to requeit you will let the following obfervations upon it, ap+ 
pear as early as may be convenient in your paper. 

The Dorchefter Letter-writer had no authority for ufing my 
name, andI prefeme it cannot be deemed either candid or 
polite, that he fhould bring it forward to the public, and con- 
ceal his own, efpecially as he has introduced it in a ftory, prin- 
cipally of his own fabrication, and which bears but a fmall 
affinity to what I know of the affair, to which he feems to 
allude, but to which he has added much from his own fertile 
invention. 

In the year 1764, (about twenty-five years ago) a lady of the 
molt ungueftionable veracity, related to me the following cir- 
cumftances :—** That the had that morning vifited a gay young 
perfon at tke Wells, who had been telling her, that ‘the had 
dreamed the preceding night that fhe was in heaven, that the 
foon found herfelf tired and uneafy, and expreffed a with to be 
gone ; upon which the clouds fuddenly opened, and as the was 
finking, the {creamed, and awoke.” ‘Taat upon endeavouring 
to imprefs the mind of this gay young creature with the moral 
of this awful dream, the turned it of with a fmile, faying, 
“* furely, Madam, you know better than to regard dreams ?” 
Jo a few days the died. 

In a fermon 1 preached the Sunday following, onthe fabje& 
of being alienated from the life of God, I recited the above 

narrative 
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narrative as a ftriking illuftration of the truth I was difcourfing 
of, 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
CALEB EVANS, 


Briftel, Fan. 29. 





AN AN ECOD.OT &. 


Man, who lives in the vicinity of Chefter, fome hort time 
fince invited a few fele& friends together, and, with 
every precaution of fecrefy, informed them, that he had re 
peatedly dreamt of hidden treafure being lojged beneath 
a large dung-hill, in a certain place, and, provided they 
would not divulge the matter, the money (whatever it may be) 
fhould be equaily divided among them; accordingly, the nexe 
morning, each man repaired with his cart, not lefs than four, 
and fell to work with an avidity that does not ufually attcad a 
bufinefs of the kind. The foil was removed to fome land ad- 
joining ; and, as the dunghill was not very f{maliin its die 
menfions, two days elapled before they got to the bottom of it. 
When it was found, however, that none of the precious ore 
prefented itfelf, one of the fearchers propofed to dig a little 
deeper, but their goodenatured friend told them, he did not 
think it neceffary, as his dream did not go beyond the removal 
of his dunghill ! and that he was much obliged to them for the 
affiftance they had chearfully given him in maauring bis land! 
Tt is hardly neceffary to add, that the fourdeluded, credulous 
carters, after a look of aftonifhment at each orher, {ncaked off, 
very cordially d g the dreamer. 








Obfervations on the Antiquity of Card-Playing in England, 
by the Hon. Daines Barrington, lately One of the Welfe 


Judges 


[From a Paper read before the Antiquarian Society. ] 


HE earlieft mention of cards that I have yet ftumbled 
upon, is in Mr. Anitis’s Hiftory of the Garter, where he 
cites the following paffage from the Wardrobe Rolls, ia the 


fixth year of Edward the Firft. 
«© Waltero 
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** Waltero Sturton ad opus regis ad ludendum ad guaruor 
veges viil, s.”’ from which Mr. Anftis with fome probability con- 
jectures, playing cards were not unknown at the latter end of 
the thirteenth century ; and perhaps what I fhall add may 
carry with it fome fmall confirmation of what he thas fuppofes, 

Edward the Firft (when Prince of Wales) ferved nearly five 
years in Syria, and therefoie while military operations were fuf- 
pended muit naturally have wanted fome fedentary amufements. 
Now the Afiatics fcarcely ever change their cultoms ; and, as 
they play at cards (though #1 many refpects different from our’s) 
it is not improbable that Edward might have been taught the 
game, ad quataor reges, while he continued fo long in this part 
of the globe. 

If however this article in the wardrobe account is not allowed 
to allude to playing cards, the next writer who mentions the 
more early introduction of them is P. Meneftrier, who from fach 
another article in the privy purfe expences of the Kings of 
France, fays that they were provided for Charles the Sixth by 
his limner, after that King was deprived of his fenfes in 1392, 
The entry is the following. 

{ muft own, that I have fome doubts whether this entry really 
relates to playing cards, though it is admitted that trois jeux de 
cartes would now fignify three packs of cards. The word jew 
however Fad antiently a more extenfive import than at prefent, 
and Corgrave in his dictionary applies it to a cheft of violins, 
jeu de violons. I therefore rather conceive that the trois jeux de 
caries, in this article, means three fets of illuminations upon 
paper ; carte originally fignifying no more, 

If this be the right in‘erpretation of the terms, we fee the 
reafon why Gringonneaur, limner to Charles VI. was employed, 
and thefe three fets of illuminations would entertain the King 
during bis infanity by their variety, as three fets of wooden 
prints would now amufe achild better than one ; while on the 
other: hand one pack of cards would have been fufficient for a 
mad King, who probably would tear them to pieces upon the 
firft ron of bad luck. 

How this fame King moreover was to be taught or could play 
a game at cards while be was out of his fenfes is not very ap- 
parent: and the phyfician, who permitted fach amufement to 
his Mujefty, feems not to have confidered the 11] confequence ta 
his health by loffes at play, which fo mach inflame the paffions. 
Some fireis likewife may be laid upon this evtry not being fole 
Jowed by another of money iffued tothe winsers, as there feems 
to be little doubt, but that his Majefty in this ftate of mind 

mult 
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muft have been in modern terms, a pigeon to his hawks of 
courtiers. 

Another obfervation to be made upon this entry is, that the 
year 1392 cannot be jaltly fixed upon as the date of this ine 
vention, for though Charles the Sixth loft his fenfes at that 
time, yet he lived 30 years afterward, fo it will not be fair to 
fuppofe thefe cards were made the firft year of his phrenfy, but 
to take the middle year of thefe 30, which would bring it to 
1407. At that time, indeed, this amufement feems to have 
become more general, as in 1426, no perfon was permitted to 
have in their houfe ‘* tabliers, efchiquiers, quartes,’’ &c. which 
laft word I conclude to be the fame with cartes or cards. 

It feems moreover to afford a ftrong prefumption againft Mr. 
Anftis’s explanation of the game ad quatuor reges (known to 
our Edward the Firft), that cards are not alluded to by fuck aa 
article in the wardrobe rolls, becaufe we do not hear of them, 
either in Rymer’s Feedera, or our ftatute book, till toward the 
latter end of the reignof Henry VIII. 

This fort of amufement, however, was not unknown to the 
court at leaft of Henry VII. for in the year 1502, when the 
daughter of that King was married to James the Fourth of Scote 
land, the played at cards foon after her arrival at Edinburgh. 

Cardshad alfo found their way into Spain about the fame 
time ; for Herrera mentions, that upon the conquelt cf Mexico 
(which happened in 1519), Montezuma took great pleafure ia 
feeing the Spaniards thus amufing themfelves. 

And here it may not be improper to obferve, that if the 
Spaniards were not the firft inventors of cards (which at Jeatt 
1 conceive them to have been) we owe to them undoubtedly 
she game of omére (with its imitations of quadrille, &c.) which 
obtained fo long throughout Europe till the introduction of 
whikk, 

The very name of this game is Spanith, as ombre fignifies a 
man ; and when we now fay ‘* I am the omédre,’’ the meaning 
is, that ‘Iam the mau” who defy the other players, and will 
win theftake, The terms for the principal car's are alfa Spanith, 
viz. Spadill, Manill, Bafto, Punto, Matadors, &c, 

The tour fuits are named from what is chiefly reprefented 
wpon them, viz. fpades from /pado, a {word ; hearts are called 
eros, {rom a piece of money being on each card ; clubs, 4affos, 
from a flick or club; and diamonds, copas, from the cups 
painted on them. 

Une Spanith packs confiils but of forty-eight, having no ten, 
ee hath been added by the French or perhaps 

The 
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The King is 2 man crowned as in our cards ; but the nextin 
cegree is a perfon on horfeback named ¢/ caballo, nor have they 
any queen.——The third (or knave with us) is termed /oto (or the 
footman) being inferior to the horfeman. 

Another capital game on the cards (piquet) we feem to have 
adopted from Spain, as well as ombre, it having been thence 
introduced into France about 140 years ago. The French term 
of piquet hath no fignification but that of a little axe, and 
therefore is not taken from any thing which is remarkable ia 
this game ; whereas the Spanifh name of cientos (or a hundred) 
alludes to the number of points which win the ftake. 

Upon the whole, the Spaniards having given fignificant terms 
to their cards, the figures of which they ftill retain, as well as 
being the acknowledged introducers of ombre, feems to give 
them the beft pretenficns of being the original inventors of this 
amofement, If they had borrowed cards from the French, furely 
they would at the fame time have adopted their names and 
figures, as well as their principal games from that nation, which 
on the contrary (in cmbre and piguet at leaft) have been intro- 
duced from Spain. 

Nor do other reafons feem wanting why the Spaniards fhould 
excel in card-playiog before the other nations of Europe. 

I have already proved by a citation from Herrera, that in 
1519 Montezoma was much entertained in feeing the Spanifh 
foldiers play at cards when they were in pofleffion of Mexico, 
which fhews that this amufement muft have for fome time pre- 
vieas been rather common in Old Spain. Now Charles the 
Fifth fucceeded to the crown of that kingdom in 1588, as well 
as to the new conquefts and treafures of Weftern India, while 
his other moft extenfive dominions made his monarchy nearly 
univerfal. France at the fame time was at the loweft cbb, their 
King having been taken prifoner at the battle of Paviain 1524 
It is not therefore extraordinary, that the country in which fo 
great riches and fuch extenfive territories were united, fhould 
have produced the greateft number of games and gametters. 

It fhould feem that England hath no pretence co enter the 
lifts with Spain er France for the invention of cards unlefs Ed- 
ward the Fistt haviog played ad guazuor reges fhould be fo con- 
fidered 5 and ] have already fuggeited, that tve finding nothing 
further relative to this paftime till 1502 affords a itrong pre- 
fumption that the guatuor reges were nor playing cards. 

Duriig the reigns of Henry VIil. and Edward VI. this 
amufement feems not to have been very common in Kngiand, as 
icarcely any mention of it occurs either in Rymer’s FoeJera or 
the ftatute-book. Jt is not improbable, however, that Pailip 
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the Second, ‘with his fuite, coming from the court of Charles 
the Fifth, made the ufe of cards much more general than it had 
been, of which fome prefumptive proofs are not wanting. 

We name two of the fuits clubs and fpades, when neither of 
thofe fuits ia the common cards anfwer at all foch appellation. 
Ifthe Spanith cards, however, are examined, it will be found 
that each card hath a real club in the firft of thefe fuits, anda 
real fword, e/pado (rendered by us {pade), io the fecond. 

There feems to be little doubt, therefore, but that the cards 
ufed during the eign of Philip and Mary, and probably the 
more early part of Queen Elizabeth, were Spanith, though they 
were afterward changed for the French, being of a more fimple 
figure, and more eafily imported, It appears indeed by a pro- 
clamation of this Queen, as alfo of her fucceffor, that we did 
not then make many cards in England, though the amufement 
had become fo general in the reign of King James, that the 
audience at the play-boufes ufed thus to divert themfelves before 
the play began. 

Bat I have been farnifhed by our worthy and learned member 
(Mr. Aftle) with a ftill more decifive proof that cards were 
originally iniade in Spain, which I fend herewith for the in- 
fpeftion of the focicty. 

This was an impreffion from a block of wood, and andoubt- 
edly the cover of a pack of cards, ‘The inf{Cription upon being 
rendered into Englith runs thos: 

“« Superfine cards made by John Hauvola, and (Edward 
Warman),”’ the laft name being an addition in the room o 
John Havvola’s firt partrter. 

Now I conceive that this advertifement was ufed by a card 
maker reficent in France, who notified the wares he had to fell 
in the Spanifh terms of cartas Annas, or {uperfine cards, becaufe 
thofe which had been made in Spain at that time were in the 
greateft vogue, 

The two words which follow are French, (/aides par, or made 
by), which were probably in that language, that the French 
reader might more readily underftand the advertifemeat, thaa if 
the whole was in Spanifh. ‘I hus a London fhopkeeper would 
write on his fhop in Engli ti at he fold vermicelii, though he 
retains the Icalian term of vermicelli (or littlé worm:) for the 
ware he wants to difpole cf. 

But this is not the whole that may be inferred from this 
Curious cover, for at each corner are the figures from which the 
four fuiis of cards are denominated in Spain, viz. cups, fwords, 
clubs, and pieces of money, while at the sop are the arms of 
Caiile and Leon. 

Vor. XIII. 319. x It 
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It feems fairly therefore to be inferred from the fuperfcription 
on this cover, that cards could not be then difpofed of to ad. 
vantage in France, unlefs there was fome appearance of their 
having been originally brought from Spain, where being firft ine 
vented they were probably made in greater perfe€tion 

Primero (undoubtedly a Spanith game) feems to have been 
chiefly played by our gentry till perhaps as late as the Reftos 
ration. Many other games however are mentioned in Dodfley’s 
colle&tion of old plays, as Gleek, Crimp, Moontfaint, Noddy, 
Knave out of Doors, Saint Lodam, Poft and Pair, Wide Ruf, 
and Game of Trumps. 

To Primero the game of Ombre facceeded, and was probably 
introduced by Catharine of Portugal, the Queen of Charles the 
Second, as Waller hath a poem 


** On acard torn at Ombre by the Queen.” 


Tt likewife continued to be in vogue for fome time in the pre- 
fent centery, for it is Belinda’s game in the Rape of the Lock, 
where every incident in the whole deal is fo defcribed, that 
when ombre is forgotten (and it is almoft fo already) it may be 
revived with pofterity from that moft admirable poem. 

I remember moreover to have feen three-cornered tables in 
hoofes which had old furniture,and which were made parpofely 
for this game, the number of players being only three. 

Quadrille (a fpecies of ombre) obtained a vogue upon the dif. 
ufe of the latter, which it maintained till Whifk was introduced, 
which now prevails not only in England, but in moft of the 
civilized parts of Europe. 

If it may not be poffibly fuppofed that the game of tramps 
(which | have before taken notice of, as alluded to in one of the 
old plays contained in Dodfley’s collefion) is Whitk, I rather 
conceive thatthe firft mention of that game is to be found in 
Farquhar’s Beaux Siratagem, which was written in the very be- 
gioning of the prefent century. It was then played with what 
were called fwabbers, which were poflibly fo termed, becaule 
they, who had certain cards in.their hand, were entitled to take 
up a fhare of the flake, independent of the general event of the 
game. The fortunate, therefore, clearing the board of this 
extioordinary ftake, might be compared ty feamen to the 
fwabbers (or cleaners of the deck) in which fen‘e the termis 
Kill afed. 

Be this asit msy, whifk feems never to have been played upon 
principles till abcet 50 years ago, when it was much ftudied by 
a fetof gentlemen who frequented the Crown coffe:-hou:e in 
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Bedford-row : before that time it was chiefly confined to the 


fervants’ hall with all-fours and ppt. 
Perhaps, as games are fubje€ to revolutions, whifk may be as 


much forgot in the next age as Primero is at prefent. 





Anfuer, by F. Bafkerville, of Plymouth, to D. Robart’s Chae 
rade, inferted November 29. 


ARNWELL, whom Englith hiftory doth record, 
A leéure to rath youth muft ceed afford, 
Whe ftill purfue the path that caus’d his fall, 
And will not lift to reafon’s powerful call. 


Bot fet each youth that ponders o’er his woe, 
Think on his fate, and ew’ry vice forego; 

** By his example learn to thun his fate, 

«© For wretched is the man that’s wife too late.” 


1*t We have received the like anfwer from J. Aunger, of 
Lifkeard ; J. Arthur, of Eglostkerry ; W. Baker, of Somerton ; 
W. Locke, Bridport ; W. Upjohn, Shafton; J. B. of Buckfaft- 
leigh; and T. Whicker, of Exon. 





Aufwer, by D. A. Robarts, of St. Columb, to Fames Lovi- 
bond’s Enigma, inferted November 24. 


WEET BALMY SLEEP, foft, pleafing. pow’r, 
s To chear a fad, afflictive hour ; 

When pains corrofive mar our reft, 

Or grief diflurbs and racks our break ; 

When chearing fleep forfakes our BED, 

It fills with pain the heart and head, 

Sleep to the virtuogs is a balm, 

An onremitted fteady calm : 

But to the abandoned wretch e’en fleep beftows 

But little reft ; its intermix’d with throes. 


§°§ We have received the like anfwer from J. Aunger, and 
W, J. Mufgrove, of Lifkeard ; J. Bafty, and W. Bafley, of Sr. 
Columb ; J. Stephens, St. Enoder; J, Arthur, of Eglostkerry 5 
Inquifitive, Plymouth-Dock ; ‘ Richards, Plymouth ; R. Gal- 
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pine, and W. Locke, of Bridport ; J. Carter, of Beaminfter; 
R. Tucker, Broadwinfor ; J. B. of Buckfaftleigh ; and W. Ba. 
ker, of Somerton. 








4@ QUESTION, by a Student of Mr. Efford’s School, at 
Chudleigh. 


R FQuIRED the time of the fun’s rifing and fetting, 

and the Jength of the day and night, at Chudleigh, in 
latitude 52° 49’ N. the 1ft of May, 1789. A folution is 
required by {pherical trigonometry. 





42 ANAGRAM, 4y R, Tucker, of Broad Winfor, 


A Jodgement if you right tranfpofe, 


A term in grammar "twill diiclofe. 





4 CHARADE, 4y Viator, of Wellington, 


Y fir isa creature with reafon endu’d ; 
My fecond the Spanifh Armada fubdu’d : 
My waole you will fied, Ido pot tell where, 
Yet humbly prefume that my name you'll declare, 








4 REBUS, by Juba. 


HE fon of Panthus firft explain, 
Who in the Trojan war was flain ; 
Bellophron’s daughter next defcribe, 
By fair Diana thot for pride ; 
A river now you mutt exprefs, 
Whofe waters cacfe forgetfulnefs ; 
Thauma’s daughter likewife thew, 
Once chang’d into the beavteous bow ; 
Next find the bird that rqams by night, 
And always feeks to thun the light ; 
Laftly, ye gents, you matt explore, 
A city fam’d in davs of yore, 
The initials, whgn connected right, 
Will bring a hero’s name to light, 
Waole 
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Whofe glorious deeds will ever ftand 
The pride and glory of our land. 





4n ENIGMA, by Adolefcens, of Barum. 


V nature [ can {carce relate, 
Nor folve my curious frame 3 
From mater was I never form’d, ~ 
From matter ne’er 1 came. 


Thofe who delight in ftudious lore, 
Could ne’er my birth attain ; 

Though {trong i prove on foiid land, 
And potent on the main. 


Commerce may clafs me with her friends, 
Nor Britain do I hate ; 

But never was I faithful found, 
So varying is my fate. 


Countries remote from Phoebus’ dawn 
I bosft as my domain; 

Nor do the ealtern climes exult 
In freedom from my chain. 


Againft Hifpania I have fought, 
To Porte ailiflance given ; 

Yet I’m no friend to Mah’met’s creed, 
Nor tothe Popifh Heaven. 


Again ; Should you my annals feck, 
I trace far back my fame ; 

And often he!p the lover too 
To meet his longing dame. 


hed dete dpe ab b ede ee de eh ed ee 


§II§ The Ode to Spring is too inaccurate for infertion, 

tit The Letter figned ** A Friend to Religion, Liberty, and 
Property’ , is, we believe, well-meant ; but the Language of it is 
fo intemperaie, that we think few of our Readers would approve 
of it. 
. §t§ P Baftow. of Buckfaftleigh, informs us, that the Lines om 
Winter, inferted in this Volume, Page 71, were writter by him, 

POETRY, 
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An Imitation of the Fourteenth Ode of the Second Beok of 


Horace. 
ADB POSTFTHUMUEM. 
Mortem vitare non poff. 


LAS Pofthume! the circling years, 
The yeais fleal {wift away, 
And vain are all your idle pray’rs 
In wifhing them to flay. 


Nor piety can caufe delay 
‘To aged men’s grey hairs, 

Or inftant ceath, though every day 
You facrifice, with scars. 


Three handred balls upon his fhrine, 
Inexorable Ged | 

Who doth in Stygian lake confine 
‘Two giants at his nod. 


That lake, it muft be crofs’d by all, 
Kings, clowns, no doubts arife, 

Now living on this earthly ball, 
Before chey reach the fkies. 


In vain thal] we: avoid bold Mars, 
Or broken waves of feas, 
Or Venice gulph’s tempeftuous wars, 


Or hurtful fouthern breeze. 
There. 
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There in Hell’s regions vait and wide 
Black-Cocytes fo flow, 

Throug : wid’ning plains, with languid tide, 
Is wand’ring feen to flow. : : 


The kindred there of Danacs, 
Difhonourable train ; 

And Sifyphes Molides, 
Condemmn’d to endlefs pain. - 


Thy lands; thy home, and wife fo fair, 
Will all be left behind ; 

Nor any trees go with thee there 
Except the cyprefs kind. 


Thy worthier heir will quickly wafte 
Thy Czcubian wine, 

Which by an hundred Jocks fo faft 
Thou didi with care confine. 


And flain the pavement rich and fine, 
With liquors of the beft; — 

And with the better tafted wine 
At fuppers of the priefts. 





ate written by Mr. Renwick, many Yearsa Surgeon in 
the Navy, and addreffed to his Wife, from whom be was 
then Abfente 


HE heart that thrabs with latent woe, 
Reluctant eyes the morning ray 5 
Nor when noGurnal vefpers glow, 
Regrets the lofs of parting day. 


Come, drowfy night, and thed the balm 
That foft fafpends each anxious care ; 
Oblivious come, and quickly calm 
The penfive tumults of defpair. 


If ’midft thy. wondrous magic power 
Excurfive fancy ftill fhoald roam, 
Reftore the dear domeflic hour 
When mutual love iavites me home, 





Though 
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Though.twenty years their months have told, 
Since I poffefs’d her virgin charms, 

1 yet would. lofe.the world t’enfold 
The faithful fair.witnin my arms. 


Bright as the flar of evening glows, 
Her lucid orbs appear ; 

Upon her checks the blufhing rofe 
Blcoms frefh throughout the year, 


Mild as the breath of vernal gales, 
Her voice—each whifpering figh 5 
More foft than oriental tales 
The ftrains her lips fupply. 





—_ 


Extempore Epitaph on the late celebrated and ingenious 
Dr. Monfey, of Chelfea College, written, at his Defire, by 


Peter Pindar. 


Epitaph on the late Dr. Monfey, fuppofed to be wriiten by the 
Dofter bhimfelf. 


ERE lie my old limbs—my vexation now ends, 
For I’ve liv’d much too long for myfelf and my friends, 
As for church-yards and grounds which the parfons call Soly, 
*Tis a rank piece of priettcraft, and founded on folly : 
In thort I defpife them ; and as for my fool, 
Which ‘may mount the laft day with my bones from this bo/,* 
I think that it really hath nothing to fear 
From the God of Mankind, whom I truly revere, 
What the next world may be little troubles my pate ; 
If not better shan this, 1 befeech thee, O fate! 
When the bodies of millions fly up in a riot, 
To let the old carcafe of Monfey lie quiet. 
* The Doétor always wifhed to be buried ina field, ora 
ditch, or thrown into the Thames, fo little was his regard for 
the ceremonies of fepulture. 





Tranflation of an old Monkifp Epitaph on Fobn Clark, one 
of the Fellows of Wincheyer College, who died in 54%. 


ENEATH this ftone lies thot up the dark, 
A fellow and a prieft, yclep’d Joho Clark; 
With earthly rofe-water he did delight ye, 
But now he deals in heavenly agua vite, 


Tak 





